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" Theories of Government " Professor Hart notes that there is a " ten- 
dency to unify power," and he remarks that " in some Southern cities, 
the idea of checks and balances has so far gone into oblivion that a 
commission of three or five men is made mayor, cabinet, aldermen, 
common council and treasurer, all in one" (page 115). But in a 
later chapter he declares : " One thing is clear, that Americans prefer a 
complicated government with various centers of power" (page 176). 
The term Democracy is apparently regarded as so nearly synonymous 
with American government as to be freely interchangeable. For in- 
stance, " Democracy must meet the current belief that its ideals do not 
exclude the most scandalous corruption" (page 348). Democracy 
does not appear to be having trouble on that score in other countries 
in which the rule of the people has been really established. 

Pretence and reality are often thrown into such sharp contrast by 
Professor Hart's unflinching candor in matters of fact that one might 
almost suspect him of sardonic intention in his grandiloquent discourse 
upon abstract ideals continually violated in practice, but the discrep- 
ancy is probably due to traditions of style from which Professor Hart 
has not escaped although he has probably done more than any other 
living historian to discredit them. As a repository of facts and as a 
guide to the bibliography of its various themes, the work has great 
value. Indeed, it is probably the most complete work now extant, as 
a manual of information on American traits, but it is singularly lacking 
in the insight that traces effects to their causes. 

Henry Jones Ford. 
Princeton, N. J. 

Histoire de la charite. BY LEON LALLEMAND. Volume III. 
Le Moyen Age. A. Picard et Fils, 1906. — 375 pp. 

So large a book upon what seems at this distance a small but inter- 
esting subject gives promise of much enlightenment, but the reader of 
the volume under review is likely to meet with some disappointment. 
Innumerable illustrative facts have been brought together with pains- 
taking accuracy. The sources of information are carefully given with 
many quotations from ancient documents in Latin, archaic French and 
Italian. The facts are marshaled in a logical order. Yet there is 
lacking that mastery of the subject that would arrange facts in their 
causal relationships and that would give the reader an understanding 
of the interplay of the various social forces which produced and de- 
termined the charity work of the middle ages. 

The period covered is from the tenth century to the sixteenth. 
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While the field is nominally all of Western Europe the references to in- 
stitutions and conditions outside of France and Italy are meager. Two 
introductory chapters give a graphic story of the afflictions which be- 
set the people of this period : repeated invasions from all sides, private 
wars between feudal lords, brigandage , repeated visitations of the black 
plague and other pests which decimated the population and periodic 
famines of such intensity that people appeased their hunger by eating 
clay mixed with bran, that mice and dogs were considered delicacies, 
and that human flesh was offered for sale in the public markets. 

The book is divided into three parts under the headings : " Institu- 
tional Charities" (Les Etabllssements Hospitallers), "Leprosy and 
Leproseries," and " Charity toward the Poor and Unfortunate outside 
of Institutional Assistance." The first part fills half the book. The 
Xenodocium or free lodging-house for pilgrims and other strangers 
seems to have been the first institution to become generally established, 
but the typical institution of the period was the Maison-Dieu, an alms- 
house or asylum where the sick, the aged and the helpless found some 
degree of physical comfort and religious consolation. A tendency to 
specialize manifested itself early in the period. The special hospitals 
for the isolation and care of lepers were the first to be developed, and they 
became very numerous. A little later we find special asylums for the 
insane, for the blind, for foundlings, for paralytics, for fallen women, 
for the aged, for retired priests and for people who had seen 
better days. These institutions were usually under ecclesiastical con- 
trol and management, but a tendency to assume some degree of con- 
trol on the part of municipal governments was increasingly manifested 
(page 104). The support was varied, but usually came from voluntary 
gifts rather than public taxes. The monks and nuns in charge of these 
asylums were under most rigid regulations which are given in detail 
(pages 165-191). The last division tells of many generous gifts for 
the relief of the poor, of societies for the burial of the dead, of early 
efforts for the suppression of mendicity, and of the Monts de Plete, or 
charitable pawnshops, which were established in Italy as early as the 
year 1463. 

Three points the author maintains with apparent success in opposi- 
tion to other writers whom he quotes, viz., that the council of Vienna 
(A. D. 131 1 ) did not aim to transfer the charitable establishments 
from clerical to lay management (pages 104-112); that the preval- 
ence of leprosy was not due to the crusades (page 232), and that 
the hospital nuns took baths. 

Upon the whole the book is a strong tribute to the power of the 
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mediaeval church in causing devoted service to the poor to prevail in 
the midst of barbarism and lawlessness and in maintaining institutions 
where the sick and afflicted were given not only kindly and intelligent 
but even comparatively scientific treatment in the midst of prevailing 
ignorance and superstition. 

The author (page 112) protests against a writer who has reviewed the 
long history of the Hotel- Dien of Paris , and who selected for publication 
whatever could be found of evil. One may question whether M. Lalle- 
mand has not gone to the other extreme. 

It is doubtless an oversight that the story of the Spanish princess in- 
stantly curing with a compassionate embrace a woman covered with 
sores is given as historic fact (page 318), yet the author seems re- 
markably in sympathy with the mediaeval point of view, and closes the 
book with a poem glorifying charity as a means of personal salvation. 
If the system of free lodgings had any effect upon the development of 
vagabondage, or if such charitable foundations as that at Autun 
(page 325), where three thousand people were regularly assembled for 
the free distribution of bread, were accompanied by any unhappy re- 
sults, such facts and their lessons are unnoticed. 

David I. Green. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Le chSmage et la profession. By Max Lazard. Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 1909. — 370 pp. 

If stock of present-day statistics were to be taken, one of the most 
striking features would probably be the number of new problems which 
have come within the range of this science. Some would perhaps ex- 
press a doubt as to the alleged progress in pure theory. Admirers of the 
past generation of leading statisticians might be tempted to maintain 
that there was much more ardor and enthusiasm in the works of Quete- 
let and Will Farr than in the dry volumes which statisticians publish 
nowadays. But at all events there will be no doubt with regard to the 
fact, that the present generation of statisticians grapple with problems 
which were hardly dreamed of a few decades ago. No sooner have we 
obtained a tolerable knowledge of the chances of death at different 
stages of life and under different circumstances, than the question arises 
how a man will on an average get through life from cradle to grave, at 
what age he will reach the summit of working power, what will be his 
income at different ages, what will be his chances of becoming an in- 
valid or of getting out of work etc.; and each new problem gives rise 
to numberless new questions of more or less importance and to the cry 
for fresh statistical data. 



